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The results frcB several studies indicate clearly 
• that students, alumni, and easplcyers cf college graduates are far 
acre aware cf the iaportance cf a wide ranae of oral cojaaunication 
skills thqn are college faculties and adiainistrations. The belief 
that students develop sufficient ' or al coonunication skills before 
cosing to college, or that they can de velop/xheas adequately without 
substantial fcrnal training at the coll^^^ level, is belied by the 
results of these nsany studies of students, alusni, and ec^loyers- if 
the need to iraintain balanced speech progratas CeaphasiEiiig bcth 
skills .and ncnskilis coprsesr is recogni-zed arid acted upon, the 
results cf these studies can help in aany ways-.- The results can be 
used to support th4 need to build and maintain strong- programs of 
spevva ccBiuEication and strong oral cCBBunication components in the 
qenerall education requireaents. Advisers who are awaie of the results 
can do, a tetter lob cf directing students into elective coufi^ses in 
speech coDSBUEication, courses that can serve the students* 
professional r.eeds. Perhaps acst ispottant of all, the results should 
Itcvide scoe guidance to speech ccsssunication teachers who are 
searchiftq fcr ways to strengthen curricula and sake their courses 
Bore useful tc students. m\ 
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Introduction 



lr» addition to students' deficiencies in reading, writing, 
anal^ftical, and historical skills, it turns out that many 
of theJn; have also lost their "ability to speak well; and 
since^ this ski.H cannot easi.ly be n^asured, its loss has 
gone unremarked. ... 

Remarkably, the ill state of the spoken language "is rarely 
mentioned in commentaries about the crisis in literacy and 
basic skills. ... • 

It Is time thatVe recognize that the much vaunted "return 
to. basics" must Include attention to the spoken as well as 
the written language. Once we acknowledge the crisis In 
speech, we shall be able to talk about it and come up with . 
a course of action to combat It. It will be tone too soon. 

George M. Banner, .Ir. , Chairman, 
Board, of Pi recto s, American ' 
.Association for he Advanc^ent of 
'the Humanities, Ac urate Spoken 
English is a Basic Skill , Too,*' 
■ - " Humanities Report , September 1979. 



When Banner says that. "the ill state of the sooken languag'e is 
sarely mentioned in commentaries about the crisis in literacy and basic 
skills," he is correct only part. The problem is rarely mentioned^ 
ctmong academics , who apparently seldom listen to their students and so are 
iTiaware of their inarticulateness. Even when they are aware, academics 
are reluctant to insist on the kind of course work that can alleviate the 
probleiai. For example, ^^^i^£i©--«4tioncil survey of department heads in colleges 
and universities found that, although 88v claimed that 

Iheir students did not come to college with oral communication 
competency well developed, and although there was agreement 
that oral communication competency is important both during 
college and in careers after graduation, 62. 9f- of these chair- 
persons did not recommend Speech" Conwuni cation courses to their 
students.^ 



. / 



. ^\ Oil the other hand," as we shall demonstrate .in this paper, students-, 
former students, and employers are all aware of the problem and believe ; 
that coljeges.and universities should be dojng something to alleviate it. 

. , **' Aluhini 

, _____ ^ 

College graduates consistently rank oral communication skills as 
extremely important and, at the same time, express dissatisfaction. with 
the levels of such s4cills they have attained. 

Alumni of the College of Liberal Ar s at the University of Minnesota 
were recently given the opportunity to appraise their college education.^ 
tong other things, they were asked "How. important are the following 
objectives or benefits of a liberal axts education to you, and how 
satisfied are you with your attainments in each area?" The results are 
shown in Table 1 . * ^ • 

Oiie of the iipportant findings was .that, although written comnuni- 
cation skills and oral communication skill's were rated almost equally in 
importance, these college graduates were less satisfied with the level of 
skill they had achieved in soeaking than in writing. • 

A !»anel study of college graduates who responded to questionnaires from 
the^College Placement Council thei^^^^eshman year and then four, t«n, and 
thirteen years lat-er {(the last time in 1974-75) lt?d to the conclusion not 
only that the ma^or most people had in college irrelevant for the jobs 
they hold, but also that they did not choose elective courses wisely, at 
least as far as employment needs are concerned."^ In looking at the relation- 
ship between type of job held by thes'e college graduates and the kinds of 
activities performed as part of those jobs, the authors of College Ed ucation 
on the Job found, not surprisingly, that communication was critical. 
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Conroun lea ting orally (speaking to groups and leading discussions) and 
communicating through writing (writing and editing) were among the 
activities which were important for almos-t all occupations of college 
graduates. Writing skill? were more important than oral communicatioB 
Skills for office workers, mathematicians, scientists, $nd engineers; 
while oral communication skills were more important than writing skills 
for administrators, sales persons\ allied healfh workers, educators, and \^ * 
social workers and counselors. The authors of -the study conclude that 
students should be advised to take college courses that will give them the ' ^ 
kinds of skills that are useful in a. wide range of occupations. "Persons 
with skills in conmuni cation [speaking, writing], administration, program 
planning or budgeting, and marketing who can deal both with people and 

, numbers should possess a general ly useful career armory." 

In 1972. alumni of J;h£ Liberal Arts and Sciences College of the 
University of Kansas were asked, among other things, what changes j 
they would recommend in the general education requirements of the college.^ 
As Table 2 shows, respondents were most positive toward"^ the requirements 
in English and speech. For each of these, 34" of the respondents reconmended 

*dn increaseMn the requirement whife only 16?; and 14*^ respectively recommended " 

cither a decrease or total el imination'of speech and English. Interestingly" 

\ 

the longer respondents had been out of college the more they tencjgd to value 
the speech and English re^^uirements . This is probably related to the fijidings 
of the study. College Edu c ation and Employmen . Those findings indicate 
. that as one moves beyond an entry-level job, the special i zed training 
received in college becomes less important while general interpersonal, 
communication, and business skills become more important. This is even 
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true of engineers. As one of the authors of the study noted, "the success- 
ful engineers 10 >ears -later are not -doing engineering, because they've 
been prprnoted into managQih^ifit."^ 

The Engineering College of Colorado State University in 1978 surveyed 
its graduates from the preceding eight years. Among other things, 
respondents' were asked which of -thej:ommuni cation courses offered at the ^ 
University were most important to t^e engineering curriculum. The courses 
ranked highest in importance were Public Speaking, Discussion, and Basic 
Technical Communication. These were ranked well above Composition Funda- 
mentals. Introduction to Writing, Intermediate Writing, and the Senior 
Engineering Design Course. These results are especially interesting in 
light of the fact that the College of Engineering at. Colorado State does not 
require any of the speech courses. • ' » 

One of the largest studies of alumni in recent years that we have been 
able to locate was done in 1978 by a task force from the College of Business 
Administration of the University of Minnesota.^ As Table 3 'shows, when alumnf, 
bo*-h undergraduate and MBAs, rated the importance of various relevant skills 
they placed skill in oral communication at the top; In addition, they rated 
many of the other goa^ls of communication courses such as Interpersonal Com- 
munication and Group Communication as very important. These included inter- 
personal skills, decision-making and problem-solving, small group processes, 
and assertiveness and sensitivity. " . / 

Respondents in this Minnesota study not only rated the importance of 
various sktlls, they indicated how well their college orograms had prepareu . 
them in each. This combination of questions produced some of the mos.t 
interesting results of the study. Again, these can be seen in Table 3. 
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Note, for example.- that although both ora^ communication and written com- 

V - 

* * * • 

Btunication skilly i^rere ranked almost equally high In impo»^tance, almost 

three times as raany- alumni thought that they had been very well prepared 

In written coniiiuni cations as in oral communication. -Only 8% of the bachelor's 

degree holders and 14% of the MBA degree holders thought that college had 

prepared theniwell in oral communica'tion. They gave, their college programs 

even lower marks "for their work on interpersonal skills and ass^rtiveness 

and sensltio^ity training. . . , * , • • 

- V : • - ■ ' 

students 

I ■ ■ II I u ■■ ■ ^ » 

The task force from the University of Minnesota Business School sur- 
veyed not only alumni » hut students and employers also. The. opinions of. 
sk'dents were remarkably close to those of alumni on the importance of 
various skills and the degree to which their programs -were honing those 
Mtills. /ifhe^e results are in Table 4. The major difference* not surprisingly, 
is that undergraduate students ranked ^ob interviewing- and resume preparation 
(IS much more important than alumni did, who presumably already had jobs. 
Students.- like the alumni, perceived that their academic programs were not 
f>reparing them very well -in the various oral comfnuni cation skills, despite 
their iiuportance. . - * ^ 

A different sort of study was done in 1977 by the University Counseling 
and Placement Service of the University ^of Pittsburgh. The. purpose of tJiis 
study was to assess the counseling needs of students. The authors report 
that they were most surprised at the results obtained, when students were 
asked to indicate for which of a long, list of potential "personal concerns" 
they needed help. "The m%t prevalent personal concern of students at the 
University of Pittsburgh is public speaki'ng anxiety. It also rankeil first 
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In mentions by each sub-group qf students [undergraduates and jjraduates, 
males and female^ blacks and whites, liberal arts students,, general studies 
students, education students, and ei^glneerlng students], sug^s^ing a 
pervasive educational problem of consl-derable significance-'' -The percentage 
of the total group of students citing each personal need can be seen. *1n Table 5. 

As Table 5 shows, general communication problems were als^f* cited often * 
as d personal need, along with tnore specific problems related to oral coin- 

■ r 

munic\t1on training, such as assertiveness and shyness. v ' 

The director of the University of Pittsburgh. Counseling Center, -one of 

the autbors "of the study^ reports that" he was taken abapk that the survey 

showed students" so concerned about 'their public-speaking anxiety. He termed 

it a "hidden problem" at the Uni/ersity, and explained^ why: 

Students with serioUs speech anxieties are unlikely to 
sign up for speech cotirses and they probably avoid, whenever ^" 
possible,' any course ! ikely to reqtjire discussion or student ' 
presentations. . . .-It is also likely to inhibit career options. 

h^op-lcally, in this terrible job market there is evidence 
that students who write and speak well don't have iftuch of a 

♦ 

• problem. . . . Despite that, students are mgtivated by fear to 

avoid acquiring these skills. Instead of getting help with a 

difficulty, they tend to avoid it, and we penalize them hopibly 

9 * 

* for their problem. 

Em ployers ^ . ^ 

As we indicated earlier, the Business School task force at the University 
of Minnesota surveyed employers as well as students and alumni about the 
training needs of graduates. Both corporate recruiters and chief executive 
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• officers of corporations were asked, among other things, "What major 

. deficiencies do you see* today's business administration college 
oraduat^s?" The responses.to this open-ended question can be seen in 

Table §. Skill at communlcation'^was one of the two deficiencies cited 

' ' ' . \ 

o»st often by both gVo.ups of respondents*. ^ ^ 

' •. • • ' " ' . ' 

When these recruiters and chief executive officers we>;e asked, "What • 

special training, skills, or areas of soeciaUzatlon do you think might be 

especially beneficial to business a.dmini strati on college graduates in the 

fiityre?" training In coRWunication skills topped both their lists, 

"people skills" (Interpersonal coirjnuni cation) and "organizational dynamics" 

also mentionef'^y a significant number. These results are shown in Table 7. 

Business and industrial leaders in the Los Angeles .area were surveyed 

in- 1975 to discover the deficiencies which they perceived In recent college 

fO 

• graduates who had applied for positions with them. Results indicated that 
recent graduates have the greatest problem y^lth interoersdnal oral comnuni- 
calion competencies. .The ability to write- letterjs and memoranda as well as 
to ccmmunlcate "Oral' ' were considered greater problems for college graduates 
than their, ma thentat leal ability, administrative potential, initiative ^d- 
self confidence, or their ability to jiinderstand and follow instructions well. 

A-professor of Business Education at Brigham Young University recently 
studlec^the activities of the 282 members of the Academy of Certified 
Administrative Managers to discover the skills they thought were most critical 

• to managerial competence. • Table 8 shows the top 20 skills {out of 86 that 
were discovered) and the rankings given to them by these mananers. As the 



Table shows, various comrfiuni cation skills dominate the list. 

A similar sort of study was done with public health nutritionists. The 
DelpM Technique was used to discover the most critical competencies for 
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profess fonal$ working in the field. A national sample of these pro- 
fessfonals ranlceo the ability to "cownunicate clearly— oral and written" 
at tKe top of a list of 109 coqjpetencles. The ^top 17 of these are shown 
in Table 9. Note that- four of these 17 (1, 3, 7, and ^5) are competencies 
' nurtured In various speech confRuni cation courses. ' • 

The Aracrican Chemical Society, at its education conference in 1975, ' 
urged chemlTlry departoents to see that their students received more formal 
tralnlny In oral and graphic conwuini cation skllTs. Since 1978.. the ACS has 
asked teams accredl ting. chemlscry departments to evaluate the communication" 
skills training offered to students J ^ 

lo a study of 160 Sunday newspapers, nearly 6.300 help wanted advertise- 
*Jents were found which specifically asked for applicants with communication 
skills. Verbal (oral) communication and selling were the two most frequently 
mentioned ones, followed by written coirmunication. counseling, recruiting. 
Interviewing, and supervisory skills. 

' Gulezlan surveyed 154 employers who recruit on college campuses to 

iee the kinds of- academic preparation the^e recruiters look for in non- 
15 . 
business majors. _ -^The three most strongly endorsed areas were accounting. 

oral and written business communication, and. personnel managex^nt and human, 
behavior in organizations: The percentage of employers recommending prepar- • 
dtion in each area of study is 'shown .in Table 10. 

Hagge-Greenberg surveyed a similar group of employers . asking them to 
evaluate a Hst of skills and qualities which they right consider important 
when hiring a college graduate.. She then contrasted those who hi. ed liber 1 
arts graduates with those who do not. Clrai communication skills topped the 
list in importance for both grouos, as Table 11 shows. 0*' t skills stressed 
by speech communication departments » su«-h as irterpersonal iills. were dlso 
ranked high by both groups. 

10 



Corson and P^ul studied over 5,0dO people holding key pos«-s In • ,.<^ 

the federal service and. front that study, concluded that "the pro- 

.1 ■ ' * 

fessiohars activities require- that they be capable of communicating 

t^eir knowledge effectiv|ly and defending it persuasively' both inside 

« 

■and outss'de the agency." They also stressed that the professionaVs " 

success- depends on the ^ability to translate complex ideas into under- 

stajidable tenns. . * ' * - • 

The, latest issue of The Endicott Report: Trends in the Employment of 

College and University Graduates in Business and Industry 1980 provides data 

on the reasons efliplcJyers did not offer positions to those college graduates 

18 ' 

whom Jhey turned down. These responses by the hiring officers of 170 well- 

• « 

^nown business and industrial^ concerns -were, evoked -by this question: "What 
are the most comnon reasons for NOT offering a job? In other words • what 
negative facto* most often lead to rejection?" The reason cited most 
often was ""Inability to conmunicate" or "poor conwnuni cation skills." This 
reason was' given by 65 percent of the respondents , an amazingly high level 

• ■ • , 

of consistency for an open-ended question. 

Another group concerned with the attributes or skills which increase 
the likelthood of employment are the counselors in employment agencies. 
Dubin, Alderwan, and Marlow asked these counselors to indicate the competencies 

IQ f 

that are important to getting a job . There were s^x skills-that these 
respondents indicated were either "quite important" or "extremely imoortant." 
Jhey were: listening, problem solving, decision making, mot*lvation, 
questioning techniques, and soeakiag competence." 

Discussion and Conclusions ' . 



These results indicate-clearly that students, alumni, and employers 
of college graduates are far more aware of the importance of a wide range 



of oral comroun.! cation skills than co'^h^e faculties and administrations 
are* at least if the requironients For decjrees and advice given to most 
coUege students -is any iRdfcet*an. T^e. belief that students develop 
stlfficient-^ral comnicalion i^tl.lls :,efore comfng to college, or that 
they can develop them, adequately '^'thout substantial formal training at 
the college level, is uelitd by the results of "these many studies of 
studepts, alumni, and employer^. 

These results have a.i especially high degree of credibility because 
almost ajl -of the studies from which they comev as far as we can determine, 
were conducted by persons wUh no vested interest in the field of speech 
communication. ' They were conducted Instead by persons concerned with im- 
proving undergraduate insfuction in our college and universities, with 
helping more students get jobs after graduation, or^th Insuring a supply 

of abl§ professional employees in thel^r companies. 

<• ' * •* ■ * ' • • 

The strong case .for the need for more ajid better speech cofitnunicafion 

training for college 'itudents has profound implications for departments . 

of conwuni cation. One. of the mostj important of these implications Is easily 

overlooked in these d«ys of scrambling for students . This is the fac .dt 

there is potential harm, as well as potential benefit, to our departments 

in the increasing recognition of the Importance of speech communication- 

training for all college students. As such recognition grows, p^-jssures 

will mount to dfftr more and more "practical" courses. Even with a modest 

« 

increase i»v faculty size which may accompany these pressures, the tenuous 
balance in most of our departments between skiljs and non-skills courses 
is threatened. We must recognize, and help administrators to recognize/ 
that the quality of our skills- courses is dependent in good part on the 
constant infusion of infellectual 'substance and excitement that can only 

* # 

r 



come from a 'lively scholarly enterprise that is integrated with that 
'wre practical enterprise. The department that is forced or penni.ts 
itself to becoflte simply' a service unit is coomed. 

If that need to naintain balanced departnients is recognized and 
acted upon, the results'of. these studies',can ^elp us in many ways. They 
should be useful in convincing college and university administrators of 
the need to build and maintain strong programs of speech coRwuni cation, • 
and strong oral communication components In the general education require- 
wents. Sharing thp knowledge of these results with 'advisers throughout 
the college or university should help them to do a better job of directing 
students into elective courses in speech cownication that can serve some 
of their orofessiJonal needs^ Anti, perhaps most important, these results 
should provide some guidance to those of us i.t/speech communication who 
are searching for ways to strengthen our curricula and to make our courses 
iiiore usefu"! to students. ^-"^ 
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, Iwrtance and Satf^faction 
Of Libera] Arts Objectives and Benefits 




liberal Arts 
Objectives and Benefits 



Ability to think clearly 



indicating 
importance 



% indicating 
satisfaction 
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Table 2 



lunwi Recoirmendations on General Education Requirements 

University of Kansas 



"A 





Increase 


No chanqe 


Decrease 


El imi 


Speech 


. 34 


50 


.5 


11 


English 


34 


52 


13 


1 


Mathematics 


16 


62 


16 


6 


laboratory Science 


18 


69 « 


8 


5 


Foreign language 


. 13 


47 


25 


. 15 
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Table 3 



Importance of Various Skills and College Preparation 

in Them 
Alumni Responses 



j. 

Skill . . 

• Areas 


Percent Responding 
"Very Important" 


Percent Responding 
"Very Well Prepared" 




Baj6helor's 
degree 


MBA 


Bachelor's 
degree 


KBA 


Oral Comnuini cation 


92 


95 


* 

8 


14 


Written Comtnunication 


86 


94 


22 


43 


Decision-Making & 
Problem- Solving 


oc 


sac 

oo 


26 ■ 


^ , 45 


Time Management 


• 60 


.56 


6 


. 4 


Interpersonal Skills 


44 


66 


6 




Business Strategy ^ 


44 


56 


8 


•29 


Job Interviewing & 
Resume Preparation 


31 


19 


4 


3 


AssertiVeness & 
Sensitivity Training 




32 


4 


3 


Computer Usage 


35. 


27 


10 


15 


Small Group or 
Team Processes 


36' 


44 


'17 


34 


Organizational 
Politics 

V 


27 


35 


1 


3 


b .. .. 




i 






9 






IT 


w 
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Importance of Various Skills and College Preparation 

in Theni 
Student Responses 



t— ; ' ■■■■■^ 

Skill 

• 


Percent Responding 
••Very Important" 


A ■■ , 

" Percent Responding 
"Very Well Prepared" 


Under- 
graduate 


MBA 


Under- ■ 
graduate 


MFA 


» 

Oral Communication 


Of 

\ 




o 


1 0 


Hri gtcri UOmfnuniCa uiOn 


87 


90 


23 


34 


UcCiS lOn-PiaK my a 

Problefn- Solving 


88 


'a? 


'33 


35 


liiTic nanagei^enT. 


46 


49 


' 11 


8. 


j Interpersonal Skills 


57 


Not • 
Asked 


5 


Not 
Asked 


Business Strategy 


• 54 ' 


Not 
Asked 

■ 


10 


* Not 
Asked 


'Oob Interviewing It 
Resume Pireparation 


, 60 


28 


'/ 


3 


Assertiveness & 
Sensitivity Training 


45 


32 




3 


Computer Usage , 


36 


28 


10 


15 


Small Group or 
Team Processes 


34 


46 


21 


23 


Organizational 
Politics 

• 

I 


24 


29 


' ? 


10 . 



V 



4 

So 



TabJe 5 



)na? Problems for* Which Stude 
^Perceive They Need Help 

Total Students '(N=785) 



^roQ'e^ Percent Citi 

Public speaking anxiety 32.2 

/ear of failure 23.7 

Greater life purpose . ' » 22! 0 

Relations with faculty ' 19!4 

Depression . 79*0 

Cooniini cation problems . \b',Q v 

Loneliness 17!6 

Lack of self-esteem. } 5*3 

Assertl/eness ^ is!?' 

Establish meajilngful relations 14.8 

Shy, Inhibited 14*4 

Conflict with values, religion 14*4 
Expressing appropriate emotions . .12.7 

Concern with heterosexual relations n '5 

Sexual concerns ^ )0.3 

Fearful of change ' sls 

Marital problems 7*5 
Fear of broken relationships " '/[f 

Overly dependent ♦ 6*0 

Suicidal feelings 3*9 
Roommate conflicts 3^7 
Trouble with parents y 3^4 
Dependence on alcohol j'*4 
Concern with hofi.jsexua1 tendencies "ijj 
'Concern with homosexual relationships O.9 
Dependence on drugs ' q^[q , 



t 

r 



Kinds of Deficiencies CMef Executive Officers and Cory>r?^.'.e 
Recruiters See Most Often in Business School Graduate:- 









. 

Deficiencies Cited 


Percent of CEOs 
Wentionipg it 


> * 

Percent af Corporate* 
Kearuiters^^Keritioning It 


1> exDosurig to Dractical business, 
as opposed to an academic 
orientation 

2. cottmunication skills 

* 


31 ' 


40 .' . 




■ ■ k 


3. expectatior^ (unrealistic) ' 


22: 


* 

"12 


4. self-discipline, con«nitmen{, 
patience, maturity 

^ — ^ — 1 


13 


2 


•> 

1 


• 


1 



ERIC 



S2 




Table 7 

Kinds of Training Chief Exe^Jtive Officers and Corporate 
Recruiters Believe Would Help Business School Graduates 



Tral'ning Suggested 


Percent of CEOs 
Mentioning It 


V = 

Percent of Corporate 
Recruiters Mentioning It 


1. communication skills 

\ 


• • 

31 


36 


\ 

internships, job experience 


•26 


20 

t 


3. general management and 
problem-solving skills* 
organizational dynam1c|^ 


20 ' 


* 

20 


4. EDP'and computer skills 


14 


25 


5. * people skills 




12 

t 


6. functional areas: , Finance* 
Marketing, Accounting* 
Business Law, Industrial 
.Relations^ Economics 


5 


« * 

20 



lable 8 

The Twenty Most Critical Managerial Competencies 



Importance 
Rating 

Super 
Critical 



Survey 
Rank 

1 

? 

3 



Compete-ncy 



Listen actively 

« 

Give clear, effective instructions 

Accept your share of responsibility 
for problems ^ ^ 



Identffy real problem 



Highly 
Critical 



y 

B 

10 

n 



Manage time, set priorities 

Give recognition for excellent 
performance 

Communicate decisions to employee* 

Communicate effectively (orally) 

Shift priorities if necessary 
\ 

Explain work 

Obtain and provide feedback in 
two-way communication sessions 



_ , — ^ 

Write effectively ' 

Prepare action plan 

Define job qualifications 

Effectively implement organizational 
change ^. ^ 

4 

Explain and use cost reduction methods 
Prepare and- operate within a budget 
Develop written goals 

Justify new personnel and capital equipment 
Participate in seminars and read 



Critical 



12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



21 



Table 9 

r 

Scale Scores of EssenHal Entry 
level Competencies of Nutritionists 



) 



{^an Score 



(1 « totally unnecessary to 7 » essential) 



/ 



■ : , • > 

The "entry-level " nutritionist 
should have the ability to: 
— " ' . t — > 



1 



5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
iV 
12 

13 

15 
16 
17 



Ccunaunicate clearly— oral and written 
Perform direct dietary counseling 

Be empathetic, sensitive to patients/ 

clients' needs 

Provide nutritional care services in 
coomunity health programs 

Correctly interpret scientific data 

Carry out planning function of programs 

Communicate well in teaching- learning settings 

Prepare . ducational Arterial s/progranis 

Perfon. tritiohal screening procedures 

Do In-seroce education programs 

Supervise/direct paraprofessionals 

Be an active nutrition advocate in the 
legislative process 

Pafticipate in long-range planning efforts 

Manage food service delivery systems 

Coinnunicate in public/mass media 

Administer/manage programs* staff 

Be a consumer advocate regarding food and 
nutrition 



Ar Respondents 
(n « 363) 



6.30 
5.91 

s.ao 

5.82 ^ 

5.81 
5.78 

« 

5.59 
5.55 
5.03 

5.00 
4.90 
4.88 
4.65 
4.48 

4.08 



^ 25 > 

ERIC 



Table 10 g ^ 

S^ecottmefrded Areas of Preparation by College Recruiters 



' Study Areas * - S of topondents 

Accounting' . ^ 81 

Oral and Written Business Conmunication * - n \ 

Personnel Hanagecaent eytd Human Behavior in Organizations 67 

fTfiance . * . ' 55 ' 

Data l^rocessing 54 - 

KaVk^ting / * . 50 

Statistics/Quantitative Methods * • 50 

Economics .: 50 

Business Interns-hip 32 

Business Law • , ]:\ 

ProducJ:i on/Operations ftonagement * 76 ^ * 

Business Ethics and Social Responsibility - 24 

Office Administration • 13 

Insurance .... 11 

Other 14 



A comparison, off the rank order of items rated a 4 (vei^y important) 

by employers who hire, liberal arts graduates'and of the- rank order 
of He<ns rated a 4 by employers who do riot hire liberal arts 
' graduates • > ' 



Employers who 
Response ^ hire liberal 

Rank Items arts graduates 



I 


Verbal (oral) Cgm- 
Biunication Ski 


WW • 


'2 


Responsible 




3 


Interoersonal •Skills 


74S 


4 


Ini tidtlve 


73% 


h 

• 


Decision Makinc 


WW M 


V. 


Self-Discioline 




/ 


bSi T^Lonti denes ^ 

• • 


JbZ^ 


a 


Problem Solving 


58% 


9 


Wri tten* Communication 
Skills ' 


58% 


10 


Leadership 


54% 


n 


High Energy Level 


53% 


12 


Working Under Pressure ^ 


44% 


13 


Meeting the Public 
Organizational ^Skills 


43% 


14 


42% 


15 


Selling/ Promo ting Skills 


38% 


16 


Appearance 


30% 


17 


Math Skills 


20%. 


16 


Research Skills 


8% 



Employers who 
do not hire 
Response liberal arts 

^^"^ ^^^^ graduates 



1 


M 

Verbal (oral ) Com- 
munication Skills 


78% 


2 


Initiative 


76% 


3 


Problem Solving 


75% 


4 


Responsible 


74% 


5 


Sel f-Dfscipline 


67% 


6 


Interpersonal Skills 


62% 


7 


Written Communication 
Skills 

• 


• 

60% 


8 


Decision Tiaking 


56% 


9 


Sel f-Confidence 


55% 


10 


High Energy Level 


53% 

• 


11 


Leadership 


47% 


12 


Organizational Skills 


43% 


13 


Matb Skills 


43% 


14 


Working Under Pressure 38% 


15 


A^beara nee- 


31% 


16 


Research Skills 


27% 


17 


Meeting the Public . 


24% 


IS 


Selling/ Pro mo ting 
Skills 


20% 



